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© —Sony’s New 
PlaySlallnn 


Coming in Sy; 





$7.99 U.S. $8.99 CAN. 


a new program from Sony designed to enable anyone with a | | | 


| üə 
PC or Mac to make PlayStation games. It's a revolutionary | 
concept, and Next Generation has the exclusive story on page 38 0 7148603676" 0 


Yarouze (the Japanese word roughly translates as “Let's Do It!") 











opening 


So could you make a game 
as good as Nights? 


Cool gift, right? An exclusive version of Yuği Naka”s Nights for Satu — from Sega of America and Next Generation. We hope you 
enjoy this, your essential Next Generation Disc — and we also hope you enjoy this month's lead feature. 
The sleek black PlayStation you see on these pages hasn’t been revealed in the U.S. before. 















tisa special edition piaystation designed to form the centerpiece of a 1997 program from 
Sony called Yarouze (the Japanese world roughly translates as “Let's Do It”). 
Gamers who buy a Yarouze system (Sony estimates that it will Sell for around 
$750) get a black PlayStation, a serial link to connect it your Mac or PC, 
a CD of PlayStation programming libraries, and membership to an online 


resource of tips, advice, and updates from Sony Computer Entertainment of America. 


And vhat does all this add up to? Al the equipment you need to 
make your ovvn PlayStation games. 
This is a revolutionary concept. But ts not a new one. 


In the early 1980s, young upstarts like Dave Perry... 

Peter Molyneux.... programming their frst games on bit “home computers 

such as the Commodore 64. and the Sinclair Spectrum. these game machines (make no 

mistake, the “home computer” tag was usually just a marketing ploy) could be programmed 

by anyone who chose to learn. they came equipped with a keyboard, writable memory, and a 
chunky instruction manual. Even game magazines of the time were filed with Program listings, 

and for budding game makers looking to learn their trade, it was the perfect environment. 

But since that time since that time, the lowcost home computers have been 
replaced by videogame consoles with no keyboards or programming instruction manuals). 
Simultaneously, the Sophistication of PC technology has sped beyond the grasp of ordinary gamers. For most 
gamers, “making your own game” would be Practically impossible. 


Until now. with a modest grasp of the programming language C, all gamers can Start on the road to 
becoming a game developer. and who will be the next Dave Perry or Peter Molyneux? | 


It could be you... 
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So what do they teach you at videogame school? 


If you want to make games for a living, then you should listen to Claude Comair, president of the Digipen school of videogame 
programming. In this exclusive interview with NG, he gives his advise to those who'd like to turn a hobby into a profession 


m: 
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Sony's latest machine costs around $800, is matte black, plugs into a PC or Mac, and is scheduled for a U.S. release this March. 
Excited? You should be. Because "ii Yarouze system gives you everything you need to program your own PlayStation games 
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and PlayStation game reviewed 


Yes, you read it right. Over: 300 next generation videogames played, reviewed, and rated in the most comprehensive 32-bit and 
64-bit gaming guide ever assembled. Don’t buy a game before looking here — and don’t end up buying a turkey this Christmas 
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talking 


So what do they teach you at 
videogame school? 

Claude Comair, the president of the Digipen school 
for videogame programmers, offers his advice to 
those who want to turn a hobby into a profession 




















breaking 


News 

All the latest information from the world of gaming 
24 Arcadia (coin-op news and updates) 
26 Movers & Shakers (business news) 
28 Joyriding (online gaming news) 





Save cash and time 

It makes sense to subscribe to Next Generation 
News 

A field report from the PlayStation Expo in Tokyo * Highlights from the JAMMA arcade show 
* Europe's biggest videogame show — with no sign of Nintendo? * Joyriding: Online gaming 





www.next-genera 


Next Generation Online 
Get daily news updates, sneak previews, demos, 
downloadable software, and reader interaction 
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40  ng hardware 
If you can build a better game... 


Sony s Yarouze system lets anyone make a game. 
VVe shovv you hovv vvith tips from the pros 


56 ng special 


Every Nintendo 64, Saturn, and 
PlayStation game revievved 


Over 300 next generation games reviewed and rated 





77 ng software 
Alphas 


Begged, borrowed, and stolen, nineteen games from 

around the globe: Super Mario Kart 64 (N64), 

A = Christmas Nights, Shining the Holy Ark (Saturn): 

i 4 Apocalypse, Sangoku Musou (PlayStation); D no 

к Уз Shokutaku 2 (M2): Carmageddon, The Last Express, 
Galactic Conquest (PC CD-ROM) 


Alphas: 19 new games = 
Thirty three pages of the hottest games in the works, including; Super Mario Kart 64, Christmas 1 4 NOW h ırı ng 


Nights, PaRappa the Rapper, Apocalypse, and an interview with Jordan “Prince of Persia” Mechner 
i — When you're done with Yarouze, why not try playing 
dr”: 2 Ap in the big leagues? You can start right here 





“TA 


Finals 

We play the games so you don't have to: WaveRace 
64 (N64); Andretti Racing, NHL Face Off '97, 
Destruction Derby 2, Suikoden, Pandemonium 
(PlayStation); Tomb Raider, Worldwide Soccer '97, Mr. 
Bones (Saturn); Azrael's Tear, Hind, Red Alert, Star 
Control 3 (PC); Donkey Kong Country 3 (SNES) 


192 corresponding 


Letters 
Our biggest ever letters section ever. Why give our 
readers so much space? Because we truly love you all 


Next month... 


Do your holiday gift buying with confidence, knowing that NG's crack staff of gamers knows Next Generation 26 arrives on newsstands on 
what's good and what's bad. So read on and keep your presents from being used as coasters January 14. Find out how to subscribe on page 32 
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Digipen is the world's first st video sai school, and typically there are hundreds of applicants 
for each place in its classes. So, for gamers contemplating buying a Sony Yarouze system and making 
games at home, NG talks to Digipen 





Photography: MARK KOEHLER 





ony's Yarouze system will enable 

many people have a go at 

programming their own games 
for the first time. It’s an exciting 
prospect — but also a tough 
one. So what pitfalls lay in wait 

for each budding game programmer? What are 

the common mistakes that first-time 

programmers make? How can these problems 

be avoided? What should you do if you stumble 

upon the best game idea since Tetris? And what 

should you do if you want to turn game 

programming into a profession? 

Claude Comair should know the answers to 

all these questions. As head of Digipen, 

the videogame programming school 

located in Vancouver, it’s his job to know. 

So, if class is all sitting comfortably, over 

to you Claude... 


NG: How did Digipen get started? 
Claude: Digipen began in the late 
1980s, but it was in 1991 — after we realized 
that we wanted to open a school for animation 
and videogame programming — that we 
approached Nintendo for some sponsorship, 
and they were extremely happy to lend a hand 
setting up the school we have today. Now we 
have two sides to the school, a videogame 
programming side and an animation side. 

NG: Where have Digipen graduates ended up? 
Claude: On the videogame side, we have some 
working at Konami and some working at Iguana, 
for example. These ex-students of our 
programming division are actually leading the 





DigiPen 


talking 
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coding of projects. 
NG: So does the videogame side of the Digipen 
school concentrate on just programming? Or do 
students also learn game design, user interface, 
and the other elements that go into a game? 
Claude: On the videogame side, the main focus is 
on programming and is mostly science-based. The 
other side of the school studies animation, and is 
therefore more focused on art. But there is a 
good symbiotic relationship between the students 
from the two camps — they actually intermix and 
cooperate on common projects. So often 
students’ games will include animation coming 
from the animation students. 

NG: So the videogame programmers 
don't have to learn to do everything 
themselves? 

Claude: Well, despite the availability of 
students from the other department, and 
despite the game programmer himself or 
herself knowing the basics of teamwork, 
students still have to come up with their 
own ideas, their own documentation, and 
their own game bibles. 

Sure, if they need help in specific areas, they 
can ask for help. But they are taught not just the 
technical technigues of producing games, but also 
story development and so on. 

NG: So each student learns a little bit about all 
the aspects of developing a videogame? 

Claude: In a team, the programmer needs to 
know about artists' capabilities — and the best 
way to do that is to attempt to do something on 
their own. They are programmers, but they need 
to be able to talk to the artist, to deal with an 
artist, to explain what can be done or what cannot 
be done on the hardware that they are using. 
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Better yet, they sit down and take the 
electronic pen, or graphic program, or the 3D 
package and try to attempt to do something — 
nothing pretentious, but just enough to know 
what steps the person goes through. 
Simultaneously, an artist should be taught about 
programming and what the hardware can do. 
Ideally, a team comprises people who have all 
attempted to do the jobs of others, in order to 
understand the position a colleague is in when 
asked this or that question. This way, you will 
achieve a more symbiotic relationship. 


here who guides our students in this respect and 
reviews their proposals. All students have to 
present a proposal document, which is a couple 
hundred pages thick, trying to convince us why 
the game they are proposing is good. It also 
contains an outline of the game’s components, 
how much money they would need to complete 
it, how many people it would require, what kind 
of machinery it will take, what kind of specialized 
talent, and so on. 

And yes, one component we study is the 
interface design. We always try to put ourselves 
into the shoes of the player and see what 
psychologically or logically is most instinctive. 
Would you put your finger to the left first or to 
the right first? How would you hold the joypad, 
and what are the ergonomics? How would 
these physical ergonomics translate into an 
interface on the screen — would you look first 
to the left or to the bottom? When you click on 
something to quit, you should be asked to 
confirm that you want to quit. If you say yes, you 
quit; if you say no, you get music welcoming you 
back into the game, rewarding you. 

All these things need to be thought of. 

NG: It’s hard to imagine that someone at home 
with a Yarouze system would think of all this. 
Claude: | believe that many people doing it on 
their own would miss these little things — and 
that is why | would recommend that if you 
would like to pursue programming as a career, 
then you should seek universities and schools to 
guide you properly. 


How to make games at home 


NG: But given that not everyone can attend 


“Why will people want to play your game?’ 
Students have to research this question, 
and come up with a decent answer” 


Digipen, what advice can you give budding 
programmers who want to start learning with 
Sony's Yarouze system? 

What should they do first? 


Basically, the ideal is a creative person who is 
also an unbelievable scientist, but unfortunately 
it’s not always the case. 

NG: But the emphasis is on programming? 
Claude: Let's say that 90% of the time our 
students spend learning general mathematics and 
computer graphics mathematics, which is more 
toward matrixes, matrix algebra, vector 
geometry, and so forth. 

NG: Why such an emphasis on mathematics? 
Claude: Because math is at the core of 
programming and understanding computers. 


Game ingredients 

NG: So how do Digipen's students learn about 
level design, gameplay, user interface, and all the 
other factors that determine whether a game is 
good or bad? 

Claude: At Digipen, specialized people will 
teach you this. We have a very good teacher 


Claude: | would suggest that people should try 
to make a puzzle game, in order to test their 
ability in coding to begin with. Also, puzzle 
games show a lot of a person” creativity. If | 
gave you $20 million, lots of explosives, and 
some stunt people and said, “Go make a film,” 
you could create a big splash on the screen that 
would cater to many people. But if | gave you a 
couple of dollars and an instamatic camera — 
then you would have to compensate for a lack of 
good equipment with a lot of imagination. 

NG: And the same is true of videogames? 
Claude: Millions of people still play Tetris — 
and yet it is a good example of a program task 
that can be achieved by just one person. 

NG: OK, so after completing a puzzle game, 
what should Yarouze users keep in mind when 
they try to tackle something a little bigger? 
Claude: They have to keep in perspective two 
things: One, that the game is made of two 
components living in close relationship — one 


Next Generation OnLine, http://www.next-generation.com/ 


cannot live without the other; Two, and a result of 
this, they need to study their computer sciences. 
The two components that make up a game 
are the story and the artificial intelligence that 
actually drives the story and results in graphics 
on the screen. These two major components — 
art and computer code — have to come 
together in a very coherent way. A game 
without the story is not a good game. A good 
story without clever code turning it into a game 
is no good either. Thus, no matter how great a 


game programmer's imagination may be, 
the basics cannot be ignored. Game 
makers have to know their mathematics 
very well and computer science very well. 


NG: Yarouze co 







programming libr 


son extent reduce the 





and programming skill? 
Claude: The danger is that games made 
by cutting and pasting libraries in this 

way may end up looking the same — and 

| dont think that this is what Sony intends. 
Certainly, it's not the best way to learn how to 
program games for a living. 

Real programmers should be able to 
reproduce for themselves all of these routines 
and libraries of code that come with any system 
— and outperform them many times. Certainly 
it is this way if they want to become 
professionals. Professionals want “fat-free” code 
— code that is very optimized, and put together 
in the fastest, most economical way possible. 

This sort of code is often the only real 
difference between a bad game and a great one. 
NG: So you're saying that us 










is like, say, a supposed “master chef y 
heating up oven-ready meals — hes not really 


making anything. And your recom 








nto 


someone who wants to nming into 





a profession is to learn how make their own 


libraries — and this 
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Claude: Yes, because this way, you will fully 
understand the programming tools you purchase 
and use. You will have a full awareness of what a 
tool can do, and sometimes maybe you can 
actually bypass some of its 
functions and do something 
great. Pens you can buy 
anywhere, but not all of us 
can write poetry. Do you see 
what | mean? 









Claude: Obviously, 
you need to know 
your computer 
languages perfectly 
because that is the 
only way in which 
you can talk to the 


hardware — and this is at the heart of what you 
are doing. If you are talking inadequately, you 
immediately have a handicap. 






will help 





you unde j now these es Vi 

Claude: You need to knovv all your devices — 
all your IO boards, all you interrupts, all of what 
makes up the computer you're working with — 
in order to be able to drive the machine at the 
lowest level possible. You don't want to pile up 


“Pens you can buy anywhere, but not all 
of us can write poetry...” 


too many translators between yourself and the 
hardware because they will slow you down. 


G: WI should poter 








gar nmer: udy 
Claude: Physics is also important. 
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Claude: Because most of the time games are 
an interactive simulation of the real world. The 
real world is governed by the laws of physics — 
gravity, motion dynamics, wave optics, and so on. 
And these have to be understood by the person 
who is trying to create that simulation. 

NG: So once a budding game programmer has 
a great idea, has studied all he needs to study, 
and is about to embark on making a game, what 
common mistakes is he likely to make? 


“If you wish to simulate the real world, 
then you need to understand how the real 
world works — and that means physics” 





Claude: | believe that the biggest mistake 
would be not approaching a professional game 
company! Many game programmers forget that 
the best productions are usually the result of 
teamwork, and that a established devlopment 
company can offer tremendous support. 

| have this problem with my students. We 
beg them to come to school,to do all their 
work at school, and to team up with other 
students. We beg them. And yet we have all 
these students who are rich enough to get their 
own computers — and they do their homework 
at home. They disappear during the evenings, 
they dont share information with the others, and 
they think they are doing the right thing. But 
when they come and face the results of the 
group, they realize how weak their project is. 


The secret is teamwork... 

NG: So you advise Yarouze users to team up? 
Claude: | think they 
should organize 
themselves into a team 
with various capabilities 
and various talents and act 
as if they were a company. 
Put things into perspective 
— their charts and goals. 
And do a study of who 
would buy the game they 
plan to make and why 
would they buy it. The 
next thing you know, they 
are doing what every game 
producer does. 

NG: So you dont see any 
nevv solo videogame 
“stars” emerging from the 
Yarouze project? 

Claude: Well, it will make 
us more aware of who is 
out there — it “gives the 
mike” to some new people 
— but the 1980s era when 
one person could make a 





hit game by himself is long gone. These days 
games cost in the millions of dollars to produce 
— and no investor is going to give this money to 
one guy working from his bedroom. In 1996, a 
game will probably employ 10 to 15 people, 
working for one or two years. 

NG: So you think Yarouze is a bad idea? 
Claude: No, of course not. And a lot of 
amateur talent will be discovered this way. 

But we must not give the impression that 
Yarouze, or any solo solution is like a pill that can 
be bought off the shelf for solving a headache or 
something. Game development requires lots of 
people in this day and age, and at Digipen we 
emphasize that this is not a solo adventure. It is 
no longer an affair where in a basement where 
you can solve all the problems on your own. 


Selling the big idea 

NG: But surely someone could come up with a 
good idea on their own in their bedroom? 
Claude: Of course, you could come up with a 
good idea — but you'd still need the support of 
a major corporation to back you up in order for 
you to produce it. 

NG: So if someone does come up with a great 
idea, should they present it to an established 
software publisher? 

Claude: Absolutely. Unless this person is heir 
to a humongous fortune... 

NG: And how should the game publisher be 
approached? 

Claude: If someone is in possession of a good 
idea, | would recommend that they keep it very 
confidential — publishers don’t like games 
everyone knows about. The publisher also needs 
to know that the idea is genuine and does not 
contain material that is subject to lawsuits. 

And if the publisher says, “No, it is not 
something that | would like to produce,” then 
they should actually listen carefully and not get 
personal or angry. But ask themselves, “Why 
does this person not want to put in the money?” 
People might realize that they misjudged the 
value of their side of the story. If you are a 
person that is constantly misunderstood by the 
population of publishers, then maybe that should 
be a message to you that maybe you're not 
answering their need. 

If the publisher says “Yes,” hovvever, 
then you're in luck. a3 


For more Digipen information 
If you would like further information about the 
Digipen school, write: 

5th Floor, 530 Hornby Street 


Vancouver 
V6C 2E7 
BC 
Canada 
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ng hardvvare 


What's the big deal anyway? 


Sony wants to return some of 1997's game development back to the way it was 15 
years ago, an age when gamers made games themselves, for themselves. It's a decision 
that could save the industry — and turn some kids into programming stars 


arouze — a Japanese word 
that roughly translates to 
“let's do it!” is one of the 
most significant 
developments in the game 
industry in years. This 
innovative program, 
conceived by PlayStation creator Ken Kutaragi, 
will, for the first time, allow enthusiasts to 
create their own console games. 

Released in Japan in late 1996, it will ship 
in the United States sometime in the first 
quarter of 1997 (a release date was not set at 
press time). Basically, Yarouze is a program that 
includes software for PC (or Mac), hardware in 
the form of a specially modified, black 
PlayStation, and membership of a development 
club that takes the form of a private Internet 
website. With Yarouze, hobbyists can create 
software for PlayStation for under a thousand 
dollars. No official price point has been set in 
the U.S., but Next Generation expects the 
system to sell for about $750. 


The CD that comes with Yarouze 


contains a C compiler, a debugger, tools for 
converting graphic and sound files to 
PlayStation format, and the PlayStation 
development C libraries — the same libraries 
that make developing for PlayStation so much 
easier than for Saturn, Nintendo 64, or even PC. 
The system is not quite as robust as the 
professional level PlayStation development 
system. Any softvvare created for Yarouze must 
fit entirely in the PlayStation”s 3.5MB of RAM 
(2MB main RAM, 1MB VRAM, and 512K sound 





These efforts from the Yarouze program in Japan are very impressive for first-generation 
titles. Sure, they’re mostly 3D shooters (always a shareware favorite), with the odd puzzler 
thrown in for good measure, but compared to most PC shareware efforts, they look great 





RAM), so libraries for things like streaming 
video or data off a CD are not included. How 
much of a handicap is that? Not too much — 
Ridge Racer fits entirely vvithin system RAM and 
could be done vvith Yarouze. 

The vvebsite vvill provide a place for Yarouze 





sold in the U.S. this year. It's an industry dominated 


by corporations. But it wasn't always this way... 





Some hardcore gamers may pick up 
Yarouze just to play other people's games 





owners — members is a better word — to ask 
questions of Sony technical support staff, 
upload and download software, and talk to each 
other about development issues. The web site 
currently serving the Japanese Yarouze program 
also sponsors members” homepages, but it is 
not known if the U.S. site will at this time. 


To fully understand n»: 
potential n Pratt of Yarouze, some history 
is required. The video and computer game 
industry is huge — the latest figures indicate 
that over $5 billion of hardvvare and softvvare 
will be sold in the U.S. this year. Increasingly, 
though, it’s an industry dominated by a few 
massive corporations. But things weren't always 





Dec Ma nce ee 


this way. 

Fifteen or twenty years ago, sure, one's 
console options were dictated solely by one or 
two companies, but with personal computers 
like the Apple Il and Commodore 64, things 
were much different. 

For PC games, no prepackaged software 
industry existed to speak of. The best you got 
was a floppy disk and some mimeographed 
instructions, tastefully packaged in a Ziplock 
bag. The person ziplocking the software was 
likely the same person who designed and wrote 
the program and did the art and music. 

There was an excitement present during, 
that time, a feeling that one was participating 
in something new and different. The truth is 
less romantic — a lot of that early software, 
frankly, sucked (there isn’t a very large quality 
control department in a one-person shop). Still, 
it was rarely predictable. 

With no established genres or gaming 
paradigms, your $10 Ziplock-encased game was 
as likely to contain a shooting game as it was a 
text-based game where you controlled truffle 
sniffing pigs. And if you didn't like a game, it 
usually wasn't too much of a stretch to either 
go ahead and modify the code of the game you 
just bought, or rewrite the same game in a style 


more to your liking. 

As the industry grevv and matured, 
computers became popular vvith people more 
interested in simply using them than 
programming them. Companies that started in 
bedrooms as hobbies, producing software for 
other hobbyists, grew and began producing 
software for non-hobbyists. 

That was a good thing, because they 
started quality assurance departments, 
conducted focus group tests, and began to give 
gamers exactly what they wanted. There were 
some downsides to this (largely inevitable) 
process. As games grew in size and complexity, 
releasing a game became a larger financial risk 
(a game that takes a year to create costs a hell 
of a lot more to develop than a hack knocked 
together in a weekend). To ensure a good return 
on investment, most games released were in 
one of a few specialized genres, and innovation 
began to slow. Still, many hit games, like Peter 
Moleneuyeux's Populous, were still the product 
of one person or very small teams. 


Then came Myst anc with ita 
flood of multimedia-equipped PCs. Despite 
Myst's merits (or lack thereof), it radically 
changed consumers’ expectations of what a 
computer game should be, graphically. Point 
blank, expectations shot through the roof. 
Although a dedicated amateur might have a 
shareware hit, producing anything approaching 
commercial quality suddenly required far more 
dollars and time than most hobbyists had. This 
has only exacerbated the problem of decreased 
innovation. Id’s Doom, released just before the 
“CD-ROM revolution,” was perhaps the last title 
that was successfully produced “in the garage.” 

“Since CD-ROMs came in, the audience has 
demanded so much that you can't really 
innovate,” says Jordan Mechner, creator of the 
classic Karateka and Prince of Persia titles. “To 
have a bright idea and follow it through to the 
point where it is a sellable game, you now need 
millions of dollars and a team of trained 
professionals.” Understandably, companies are 
reluctant to spend millions of dollars on 
anything but sure things, in vvell-knovvn genres. 
“The game industry has been paralyzed — it's 
really hard to be creative,” laments Mechner. 

Say what you want about how the old 
classics aren't what they're remembered to 
be, at least their designers were not afraid to 
try new things. Today, with the majority of 
video and computer games vigorously locked 
into a few genres, innovation in gameplay has 
largely been replaced by mere technological 
advances. To be sure, sometimes advances in 
technology can advance gameplay (WaveRace, 
and Tomb Raider would not have been possible 
two years ago), but Quake is not much more 
than what Doom would have been if P166s 
had existed in '93. 

If the game industry is to avoid sliding into 
the same paradigm as TV (every year it's the 
same old rubbish, just with different actors), 
with any innovation or experimentation crushed 
by market pressures, it needs some kind of 
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jump start, a way of bringing new designers into 
the mainstream, without being marginalized into 
the shareware ghetto or stuck being junior 
programmers on the latest Doom clone. Yarouze 
may very well be that jump start. 

“This is one of the best things that's 
happened in a very long time,” says 
programming evangelist and Earthworm Jim 
creator David Perry of Shiny Entertainment. 
“Creating a videogame requires passion, and 
passion is something that a lot of people have 
— but a lot of people with passion can't get 
anywhere near a development system and get 
through the rules and regs of making a game.” 

Industry veteran Eugene Jarvis, creator of 
Defender, Robotron, and Cruisin” USA, is 
equally enthusiastic. “It'll be wild — imagine 
linking up all these lone wolf designers over the 
net to create a huge meta project — if you can 
get any lone wolves to agree on anything. This 
is an awesome development.” 

No doubt. By enabling enthusiasts to create 
their own games, Sony has vastly lowered the 
barriers to entry for would-be developers. Also, 
it has created an environment in vvhich nevv 
ideas, unrestrained by market pressures, can be 
tried and tested, the best of which may advance 
the state of the art of the industry. 

“Reducing the cost of entry into the 





Once you ve pulled the system out of the box and removed the packaging, this is vhat your 
$750 (or so) buys you. The really cool bits — the PSX C libraries —are on the silver CD 





hardware (or worse, a Windows API), people will 
be able to concentrate on exploiting the 
PlayStation hardware as fully as possible. 

The program libraries will enable people to 
get up to speed in complex 3D development far 
faster than they would be able to on a PC. The 


Yarouze may not change the gaming world. But 
someone who gets their start on Yarouze might 


industry will bring people into it,” said Mark 
Cerny, president of development at Universal. 
“The whole reason Disruptor exists is because 
an enthusiastic hobbyist could start 
development on 3DO, since it had cheap 
development hardware. We saw the prototype 
running on 3DO and agreed to fund development 
on PlayStation.” 

He continued, “What we'll see primarily is 
hobbyists creating purely passion-driven games 
with no consideration for commercial success. | 
think we'll see some great games we wouldn't 
have seen otherwise.” 


. P 
Despite enthusiasm rom ne 
developer community, skeptics may ask some 
questions about the true importance of Yarouze. 
Doesn't the possibility for independent, 
enthusiast development already exist on the 
PC? Other than Doom, what has the shareware 
world brought us, except for a myriad of lame 
shooters? Why should it be any different on 
PlayStation. In short, what's the big deal? 

The answer to this question reveals, in large 
measure, just what is so exciting about the 
initiative as a whole, especially considering that 
most Yarouze members will have already tried 
their hands at game coding on the PC or Mac. 

First, this is the first time that anyone will 
be able to develop for a console system without 
a significant cash outlay, which will give 
enthusiasts easy access to a single standard 
hardware platform. Instead of attempting to 
develop for a lowest common denominator of 





libraries will also aid more novice developers 
whose own 3D skills might be sub-par at first. 
Also significant is the support level from 
Sony and fellow Yarouze members that will be 
available on the website. For the first time, 
hobbyist game developers will have someplace 
official to go to get information on issues. İt is 
also expected that the website will, as it has 
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done in Japan, become a repository for source 
code that will enable faster learning of just how 
to program the system. The importance of 
support from Sony, particularly for novices, 
cannot be overstated. 


According to Will sow o: 


Black Ops, “In a lot of ways, PlayStation's 
success is directiy related to the caliber of 
Sony's ‘teachers’ — the staff at SCEI and SCEA 
— and their ‘teaching materials’ — PlayStation 
development kits and artist/sound tools.” With 
Sony extending this level of support to include 
novices, software produced for Yarouze may well 
outstrip the quality of comparable PC software. 
Even the 3.5MB limit will probably not be 
too much of a factor — remember, before the 
advent of CD-based systems, 3.5MB was 
considered quite a lot of storage space. “By 
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A shot from the Yarouze startup screen (top left), and more shots of nearly complete 
games. The Japanese Yarouze site is also home to many PS-X demos and hacks 
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limiting it to 2MB [main system RAM],” says 
Eugene Jarvis, “the focus needs to be on 
gameplay — not graphics.” 


. 
Most importantly. nouen. ne 
PlayStation provides a new horizon for 
enthusiast level programmers to explore and 
hack around in — a new world to conquer, 
exploit, and make their own, which is where 
most of the fun of programming, particularly at 
the hobbyist level, comes from. 

Of course, the biggest benefit of the 
crossover between PC and Yarouze enthusiast 
developers will not be for them, but rather from 
them. For the first time, vve vvill see innovative, 
hobbyist level development on the consoles. 
Game ideas that would never fly as commercial 
titles, but which may work far better on console 
than on PC, can now be implemented and 
enjoyed by other Yarouze owners. 

Another exciting element about the system 
is that, unlike commercial PlayStation software, 
no approval process exists — anything goes. If 
you vvant to do Lemonade Stand on the system 
— go for it. “This is totally against the 
conventional wisdom that product must be 
controlled," says Jarvis, “It's neat to give 
access to anyone to do anything.” 

Don't expect the system to sell solely to 
programmers, either. In Japan, a large number of 
artists and designers have also purchased 
Yarouze, looking to team up with programmers 
to create games. Next Generation also expects 
some hardcore gamers to get Yarouze simply to 
play the games that others have created — as 
well as Japanese and European games (the 
black PlayStation has no teritorrial lockout). 

The Yarouze system opens up a totally new 
range of possibilities for users, and has the 
potential to greatly invigorate the software 
industry as a whole. 


So what does son, get out of it? 


“If Yarouze were to be judged on marketability 
alone, | would say it’s going to be a a big flop,” 
says Will Botti. “Kids want to play games, not 
program them. | don’t see Yarouze as a big 
profit center. But if we look deeper, we can see 
the reasoning behind Ken Kutaragi and Terry 
Tokunaka's plans for the system. In the same 
way that the extensive developer support 
helped endear top game designers to the 
platform, | see Yarouze as a way to endear the 
younger generation of hackers/game 
enthusiasts to Sony's PlayStation methodology: 
“Code in C, use our tools, don't reinvent the 
wheel, focus on games, not the friggin' video 
drivers, and so on.” 

In short. Yarouze will let enthusiasts 
concentrate on creating games, instead of 
being bogged down in the minutiae of 
programming for an OS like Windows that 
must also be able to run printer drivers 
and screensavers. 

Ultimately, Yarouze may not change the 
videogaming world. But it could be someone 
who gets their start on Yarouze that 
does. And that's why it's so important. 





f Dave Perry 


President, 
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Out of box experience 


So what do you get in the Yarouze box? Here's the official 
rundown of all the bits and pieces, plus all the optional extras 
you'll want to make full use of the system 


not a programmer now, don't get your hopes up 
— they aren't going to teach you C. Assuming 
you already program, though, you'll find them a 
well laid out guide to getting started with 
Yarouze development. On the PC CD-ROM will be 
C language tools, libraries and possibly code 
examples, although that was not determined at 
press time. 

The standard tools supplied include the 
GNU Tool Chain, a Compiler Assembler, Linker, 
and GDB debugger. These are all “pretty 
direct ports of the existing Free Software 
Foundation tools,” says Bill Rehbock , VP of 
R&D at SCEA. “They are a great starting point 
because they exist in some form for just about 
every platform and microprocessor in the 
world and most programmers are 

reasonably familiar with them. 

Yarouze members will 
also receive utilities that 
enable conversion of 

standard audio 
and graphic files 
to PlayStation's 
format. It is 
expected that 
several third parties 
will also include cut 
down or trial versions 
of their software: 
Expect at least a fully 
working demo version of 
one 3D package, as well as 
a texture-map editing utility. 
Also on the CD will be 


arouze comes with 
everything you need to 
make software for 
PlayStation. 

The Yarouze system 
itself is almost identical 
to a standard 
PlayStation, with the exception of different 
boot ROMS, the lack of a territorial lockout, 
and a radically different encryption scheme. 
(And. of course, it's black.) It differs from a 
professional level development system in that 
it has less RAM (just the standard 2MB main 
memory that comes with every PlayStation, 
and no extra RAM for debugging), and it 
doesn't have a CD-ROM emulator or come on 
a PC board. 

Yarouze will come with a PC CD- 
ROM as well as a key 
disc for the 
PlayStation, and some 
manuals. The manuals 
are reference guides for 
the libraries and some 
PlayStation specific 
information, but if you're 
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through the standard expansion port. The access card dongle (right), thwarts pirates 


The serial cable (left) connects your PC to the black PlayStation, but not (surprisingly), | 
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a nearly full compliment of the famous 
PlayStation development libraries. What's 
missing? First. some low-level model data 
support. which would make it pretty difficult 
to do something like Tekken or Toshiden right 
now. This support may be added at a later 
date if there is enough user demand. 
According to Rehbock, though, “the primary 
functions that are missing relate to CD 
access. The system needs to have our 
Yarouze CD in the black PlayStation itself to 
work. and we don't allow user-created CDs to 
be read. Also, the libraries are set up to be 
more akin to run-time libraries instead of 
getting compiled in with the user's code. This 
reduces the transfer time to the PlayStation 
when the user is debugging or wants to play 
the game.” 


Because Yarouze nos to 
be pirate-proof, a special key disc and a 
hardvvare dongle that fits in memory port 1 
are required when running programs that were 
loaded from a PC (obviously. the key disc is 
not necessary to run standard software in the 
black PlayStation). This limits the available 
space for programs to 2MB main system 
RAM. as well as the 1 MB VRAM and 512K 
sound RAM. Users will also not be able to 
read from the PC hard drive while running 
their programs. 

In addition to preventing piracy. this 
means that games cannot be very large, as 
well as ensuring that the Yarouze program will 
not compete with the professional 
development kit 

However. a limit of 2MB RAM is not as 
bad as it may at first seem. First, quite a lot 
can be done in just 2MB RAM — not only can 
an extremely robust game engine run, but a 
complete game can be executed in RAM as 
well. Ridge Racer fits entirely within this 2MB 
limit, as would a single level of WarHawk or 
Twisted Metal. In short. 2MB is more than 
enough space in which to make a game 
engine and a fairly robust game — Yarouze 
titles will not be as restricted as the 2MB 
limit may imply to the casual observer. 

Also, and more importantly, the only 
reason anyone would ever say that 2MB RAM 
is small in the first place is because 
developers have been spoiled over the past 
few years. Not so long ago, developers were 
creating classic games in 16K. Even given the 
overhead that coding in C language (versus 
assembly) adds, anyone who says they simply 
cannont create a good game or game engine 
in 2MB must be a very sloppy programmer. 


Granted. graphics. particularly textures, 
may suffer with only 2MB main RAM, but this 
will force hobbyists to focus on the most 
important part of a game, the actual 
gameplay. Considering the most exciting 
aspect of the Yarouze program is the potential 
for novel, innovative games. a lack of graphic 
sophistication should not be that problematic. 

Probably a more signifigant barrier to 
developers will not be the RAM limits, but the 
tools that come with the system. This is bare 
bones C and debugging folks. and anyone who 
has ever used a well-integrated development 
environment is unlikely to be thrilled by the 
prospect of using some of the tools supplied 
for Yarouze by Sony. 

Enter Metrowerks, creators of the award- 
winning CodeWarrior C development 
environment, Metrowerks 
(http://www.metrowerks.com) came to fame 
with a series of PowerPC native development 
environments for the Mac. In October, 
Metrowerks released a version of CodeWarrior 
for PlayStation that runs on Mac or PC. 

CodeWarrior for PlayStation costs $499, 
but it features such a nice feature set and 
devlopment environment that any Yarouze 
member who can afford it should buy a copy. 
It features an integrated development 
environment, GUI project manager, file-format 
converters built directly into the project 
manager, and drag-and-drop editing (as well, 
of course. as a full NIST certified ANSI C 
compiler, and a C++ compiler that is in track 
with the emerging ANSI/ISO standard). 

If you plan on doing any serious artwork 
at all. you'll also want Adobe's Photoshop and 
probably some 3D app, too, although the 3D 
demo included on the CD may be enough. A 
sound utility may also be desirable. 


Despite the RAM limitations. 


Yarouze is easily the best console 
development system deal of all time. even if 
most users will need to tack on an additional 
$500 for CodeWarrior for PlayStation. 

Since the dawn of video and computer 
games. people have been saying. “| could do 
a better job than that.” Now, through an 
innovative program that got its start in R&D, 
not the marketing department. Sony has 
given gamers a relatively easy and low cost 
vvay to prove it. 

In Japan. Yarouze-authored software has 
run the gamut from shooting games to Othello 
to particle generator demos. There have also 
been memory card utilities written (so people 
can trade game saves over the Internet). 
Probably the most impressive “utility” is a 
hardware emulator for a 16-bit console 
system! The point is. gamers in Japan are 
already creating programs with Yarouze that 
Sony never expected. 

What kind of games will hobbyists and 
enthusiasts in the U.S. make? That's up to 
you, but one thing is clear: Sony has delivered 
its promise of bringing the power 
of the PlayStation to the people. > 
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Ten things to do to do to ensure 
a more playable game 


1) The only significant actions are those that 

affect the player's ability to perform future 

actions. Everything else is bells and whistles. 

2) Make a list of all the actions that the player 

can perform in the game, take a cold hard look 

at it and decide if it sounds like fun to you. If 

the list is boring, the game probably will be too. 

3) In each situation ask yourself: What are the 

possible actions the player can take? If there are only two, it’s 


compound, clobber a guard and put on his uniform, the pl: 
interactive sequence.” Giving the player one chance to 

much better. 

4) Design a clear and simple interface. The primary task of 
player with a choice of the available actions at each moment 
when the player makes a choice. 

5) The player needs a goal at all times, even if it is a mistaken 
wishes to accomplish, he will soon get bored, even if the game 
6) The more the player feels that the events of the game are | 
actions, the better — even when it is an illusion. 


7) Analyze the events of the story in terms of their effect on the play 


moves him closer to or further away from a goal, or gives hi 
8) The longer the player plays without a break, the more we 
the world. Any time he dies or has to restart from a saved 


opportunities that can be made up later, are all good. 

9) Don't introduce gratuitous obstacles just to create a pu 
something for the story. If the game requires the player to 
require him to fill up his tank with gas first — unless maybe thet 


by an opponent... 


10) As the player moves through the game, he should always hav. e 
passing up potentialiy interesting avenues of exploration. The 
win the game having done 95% of what there is to do, bi ft 

be another 50% he missed. 


2) Make sure you haven't given away any rights except th: 
3) Be sure to work with a publisher that's not going to 
4) Take the budget, triple it, then add $1 millio 
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The company line 


It's great for gamers, but what is Sony getting from Yarouze? Next Generation went 
to Sony Computer Entertainment America's Foster City headquarters to find out 


ext Generation spoke to 
Sony VP of Third Party and 
R&D, Phil Harrison, VP of 
Marketing Andrew House, 
and VP of R&D Bill 
Rehbock to get Sony's 
perspective on Yarouze 





NG: Explain the reasoning behind Yarouze. 

Phil: Philosophically, videogame systems are 
closed systems that don't allow the consumer to 
play around and do things with the software. And 
so you could argue the last time the consumer 
has been able to do that was with the 
Commadore 64 and the Apple Ilgs, which means 
that there is a whole generation of consumers 
who have an interest in getting involved in the 
sort of gritty side of development, but can't do it. 
NG: Well, you can on the PC 

Phil: ...but the PC is costly and complicated and 
is a moving target, so your average consumer is 
going to find it very difficult to get involved with. 

One of the reasons for doing this program 
vvas to bring back the good old days of home 
development — the idea of hobby development, 
of two friends in the garage or in the spare room 
coming up with the next Boulderdash. 

Obviously there are huge benefits 
subsequent to that, namely that the industry 
gets a whole load of new trained PlayStation 
programmers who are moving into the third-party 
community or even working for us. 
NG: Do y 1 
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equippec 
Phil: Well, “Why not?” is, | guess, the answer to 
that! If you look at some of the seminal games of 
all time they are always one-man enterprises. 
From Peter Molyneux sitting on his own 
developing Populous to Will Wright's Sim City or 
Sid Meier's Civilization, you know these were all 
one-man enterprises. So why shouldn't the next 
great game be developed in this way? 

NG: And of course S 
to Yarouze developed games 

Phil: Well, not necessarily. We can't deny that 
that’s an opportunity for us. But similarly there is 
opportunity for the third-party software 
companies to start working with these people as 
well. And yet, if we see the next Sim City or the 
next Populous, we're going to be falling over 
ourselves to work with these people and to help 
make the game into a fully fledged commercial 
product. But that's not the only reason why we 
are doing this. 

There is a whole other business model out 
there for people to make money from perhaps 
getting involved with a compilation disk that we 
would do as a “best of” from this program. | 
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guess you could also call Yarouze job training — 
so people can learn enough to go get a job at 
some hot start-up company and make their 
millions on the stock market ten years from now. 
NG: Just how big do you estimate the demand for 
Yarouze w be y unit sales? 

Phil: No idea. nor does it matter. | mean the 
infrastructure to support one user or twenty 
thousand is exactly the same. This is not 
PlayStation 2. This is not a mass market 
consumer proposition. But it is a highly strategic 
initiative that reaps the reward three years down 
the line. It does not really matter how big it is. 
NG: What's the best case scenario forYarouze? 
Phil: | think the best thing would be a situation 
where Next Generation reviews a game. You give 
it a fantastic score and in interviewing the 
programmer. he confesses that this game 
actually started out when he was a member of 
the Yarouze development community and he took 
it to xyz company and they said, “This is great. 
Here's a job. Come work as part of a team and 
build your masterpiece into a fully fledged 
consumer product.” That would be the dream. 

| think that there is another benefit or 
another dream which would be that there are 
legions of programmers coming into the 
marketplace creatively and technically trained on 
PlayStation. Obviously, it benefits our third-party 
program for many many years to come. So it's 
kind of like insurance in that way. 

In a perverse way, | want to see code listings 
in Next Generation. Typing in stuff from 
magazines. That's the same concept. | got my 
start in videogames by typing in listing of games 
from magazines. | learned to program by screwing 
around with them and saying. “This doesn't work, 
but what about this?” It would be great to see 
code examples in little routines printed in 
magazines. That would be great. 

NG: W 7 
Andrew: It's a Japanese slang expression for 
“Let's do it!" It was a tag-line used for just about 
everything in the early PlayStation marketing — 
“1.000.000 units? Yarouzel” 

Phil: | think it embodies the creative 
empowerment that this program is all about. 
Which is: “OK, Mister Gameplayer. You have 
always sat at home and said, ‘I could do better 
than that.’ You know, ‘This game sucks, | know | 
could do better than that.” Well here you are. go 
do it. Yarouze!” 
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Phil: Oh yes, absolutely. A logical outlet for this 
product is into computer graphics and computer 
science courses at varying educational levels, be 
it the Master's Degree level or moving down to 
vocational training and technical colleges. We'll 
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From top to bottom, Sony’s Andrew 
House, Bill Rehbock, and P| arrison 





have a mechanism for government and 
educational establishments to buy systems. 
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PlayStation in the eyes of the man 


21? Perhaps somec 10 has no 





етик ever actually buying one? 
Andrew: | think that it will certainly enhance the 
overall brand image of PlayStation. | think that it 
lends an air of creativity to the platform. It 
obviously shows that we are forward-looking and 
that we are setting up plans for the future. | 
think there is a lot of positive impact to be had. 

| also think that there will be significant 
interest from general consumers as to what's 
developed there and | think that you create a 
very positive spiral because you have people who 
are creating their own stuff and want other 
people to look at it and you'll have a significant 
number of interested consumers who will be very 
keen to seen how it's emerging. 
Phil: | think that knowing that this particular 






game vvas created by “one of us” has some 
appeal. Empovverment is a very compelling hook 
for our target consumer. And so knowing that 
you can do this with a PlayStation, even if you 
yourself are not going to it or don't have the 
skills or the inclination, just knowing that 
PlayStation is capable of this is a very 
compelling part of the brand ethos, the thing 
that makes PlayStation what it is. And | think 
that will become stronger as time goes on. 

Bill: The other thing that you are going to see is 
that people will be seeing the realization of their 
wishes. If a guy is up on a web site saying, “Boy 
it would be really cool if a game like X existed,” 
who's more likely to pick up on it and do it, 
Virgin or a Yarouze member? No Yarouze member 
is going to say, “OK we'Il get a focus group to 
check it out, and run it past the midwest sales 


manager.” They'll just do it and upload it to the 
website. 
NG: How do you expect the distribution and 


creation model to work? 

Phil: | think that what we are expecting to see is 
that along with the executable program, the 
source code goes up as well. And a lot of people 
will say, “This is how | did it.” Then | expect two 
or three people to band together and say, “Let's 
work on a masterpiece. You do this section of 
the game, and we will do this bit, and my mate 
down at USC is going to do the graphics.” 

Bill: One thing that we have seen in Japan is that 
we have Yarouze members who are not 
programmers or artists, but are designers who 
have good ideas, They get together with the 
programmers and artists and say, “Here is this 
diamond in the rough, but it'd be really cool if 
you did this and this and this.” 

Then someone else says, “You know that 
programmer art really sucks,” and contributes 
art to it. So we have these titles that are in 
incubation, that have scattered development 
members and wow — it's 1975 all over again. 
Phil: Yarouze is almost the perfect Internet 
application in that respect. You can work with 
people you've never met in different countries, in 
different time zones, where you never have any 
real-time interaction with them. | think that's very 
much the kind of collective ideal of this, and it's 
something which is completely out of our control. 

And that's the appeal of it! There're no 
content guidelines, there's no approval process, 
there is no requirement that the product fulfill 
certain taste or commercial requirements. 
Because this is not a retail program. 

Full products going onto shelves are 
sensitive to the dynamics of the marketplace, 
because there're only so many linear feet of shelf 
space in stores. But with this, the shelf space is 
infinite. It's virtual shelf space. So people can go 
and do what they like, and they don't even have 
to be games. They don't just have to be for a 
typical target demographic. They can be all kinds 
of weird and wonderful things, and that's part of 
the appeal — what are these people going to 
come up with? 

NG: What about the limited RAM? Is 2MB 
enough to create a great title in? 
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Phil: Well it's 3.5 if you include the 1MB of 
VRAM and half a meg of sound RAM. So that's a 
lot if you think that Ridge Racer is the 
benchmark. Most users don't have a CD-ROM 
burner and an SGI to create 15-minute rendered 
intros, so we don't think it's a problem. It also 
puts the focus on the essence of the idea rather 
than the production. On commercial software, 


where you're charging fifty bucks for the product, 


the focus is on the production values and 
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production quality to justify the price. This 
doesn’t have those kind of commercial dynamics 
applied to it. And so you can have a really really 
simple idea that would never stack up on a store 
shelf. But it is an absolutely boiled down refined 
well-formed concept. One of the things we will 
do is look at these pure concepts and evaluate 
them and go, “Wow that would make a fantastic 
product” and work with the creator to 

turn it into something great. I 
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